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ABSTRACT 

In orfler to test the hypothisis that mi%^ of place o£ 
residence and urban projiiaity prafarences aonrititute factors in 
population dispersal oigration toahayiorf a random sample of 777 
P^unsyliraiiia households plus a sample screaasfl Jor fioving probability 
(N^319) ifer^ surveyed 7ia personal intervlevs in ISltt* a follow-up 
survey on actual migration patterns was condiiateft by phone one year 
latex. Bata were analyzed in terms ofs (1) preferrefl siye of place of 
residence by size of placa of origin {central city or suburb o^er 
SOO^OOO; oedium-^sized city of 50^ 000-500r OOO; snaller city/Fillage 
utilex SOrOOO; and countryside) | (2) si^e oC place of destination by 
preferred mLze of place of residence; (3) percent of Movers attaining 
preferred size of place of dastlnation and zero order and partial 
correlation coefficients betireen preferred and size of place of 
destinattoni (U) percent of ©oTsrs attaining preferr^jd destination 
with respect to a large city and zero order and partial correlation 
coefficients between preferred and actual destination with respect to 
a large oity* Data did not support the popalation spread approach 
(groiith spread in rural areas) ^ as most respoadents who preferred a 
smaller sise of place also iianted to be witlln coroouting distance of 
an urban center, nor did the data indicate correlation between 
residential preferences and actual migration behavior among those 
preferring smaller rural places* (JC) 
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Piibiic opinion polls h?.vo reported for Borne tiii^enow Amorjcans' stro:ng 
profcroii'-t' to M.v^i bTnrV{u citlc^•, lawns and rur?u v.tdz^ ralhc?:' th^n iii larjja 
citirs. MovvevGr, as Fijigidtt Bad Zuichcs (1975) ha^-a reported^ the niajority of 
pcopic alsD want these places to be within coiniTiuting distance of a large motro" 
t)olitan c-ty > Thi^ icsoarch tests the hypothcsiis fl-kat sise ofplac^ and urbaii 
proxiniity preference's ax^e factors in population dispersal migration behavior. 
A one-^yoar pansl nixwey of PennE^ylvania hLOUselioldH indicates that only about 
one household in ten that nioved actually attsiriedits preference for a smEller 
sizG of pi nee or moit-fi distant location with respect to a large city, Smallar sise 
of place and proximity prBferonces were not correlated with where peDple actually 
iTiDvcd ^'hen tie size and proximity of tho previotis nisidence was tdcen liito 
consideration * 
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RESIDENTIAL PREFEHE-WCDS ANX) POf ULA^^ION l^afc^PERSAL HIGriATlON BEHAVIOR 



Two ci thiQ moro rcmarl^abk demographic L^^crits recent yc^ars have be^n 
the csFsation of ponalatlon growth in many uf our Stmdcird MetTOpolitnn statistical 
Areas and xlxc r jnewal of populalion gro%vth in vmnj nonxnQ ropcdt^n rirnas, 
includinB aroas that arc at Bomo disuince fro^ motropulitrVn ce^riters . Since 1970 
Deale <1975) reports thnt Qnited States nonm etropolitaTi coutit^cs which recorded 
a not out-mi gratiori rate of 3O0 ,000 per year during the now hmrn an in-^ 

migration rate of about 350 ,000 migrmiB per year. It is the: first time xn 70 years 
that the nation^s nonmotropolitao population growth ha.B exceeded metropolitan 
grovv-th, and niigratiori fro:n the city hae exuseded rnligration to the city, These 
eyents coma against ^backgroiind of increafiiig attention Id Lhe probleiii gf popula- 
tion distribution and the need for eKpHcIt riithcr tiim implicit national policy con- 
sideration of population distributiori Csm, fo? example, Advisory CorTJuission on 
Inter govarnmental Halations, 1968; National Goals Research Staff, 1970; Commission 
021 Population Grov/th and the Amorican Futti 1972; Morrison , 1972; Hanseri, 
1970; Alonso, 1970; Faguitt; 1971; Presidont'g Natioml Adv^isory Commis^ on 
Rural Poverty , 1967; Sundqiiist, 1970, 1975; Rodwm. 1970; Dillman, 1973; md 
De Jong, 1975), One policy-related aspect of population distribution between inctro"- 
polltan and nonmetr^oldtari areas is tliq residential prafcrmcas which people ^i^pr^^s 
for variouB locations. 



Thatpi^oplfc cKpresc a gi-datur preforcnci; for rjninller rather than larger sjbo 
places has now beon rfcportedby public opinion polls ior several years (Gallup, 
1970, Fuguitt and Zuiclies, 1973), This evidQnct; has led to the suggostion that 
actualizing prcjferencey for nonmetropnlitan locations would be in the public as wcjll 
as private intGrost and thus conBtituie ri rationale for a population dispersal policy. 
However J little information is civailablc as to the; rcaJons for the rtsncwoa growth 
in nonmetropolitan areas mid what role, if any, rcjsidential profcraices play in 
the popiilation dispersal trend in Qrm United States. This paper offers diroct 
evidence on the role of prGferences in a population diBpei-sal migration pattern. 
Based on a longitudinal study of houaehold rcsiuential preferences and subsequent 
migration patlGrns over the onQ-year period from Spring, 1974 to Spring, 1975, 
the specific fncua is on the extsnt to which pooplo who move attain a profGrence 
for a stnaller size of place or a location more distant from a larger city. 

Residential Preferences and Met ropclitan to Nonmetropolitan Mig ration 

In its current £;tage of development, migration theopy offers little guidance 
in placing the resiuential preiei-enccs hypothesir, in a broader context of cKplaiiR- 
tions for metropolitan to nonmotropolitan migration. Theoretical development of 
this hypothesis would necessitate integrating residential preference attitudes 
into a broader model of olternative '^push-puH" factors (Leo, 1966) which have 
been shown to influence migration behavior. More specifically, residential prefer- 
ence is a dimension of an Individual decision=making model of migration designed 
to be applicable to specific ralgyation streams (in this case streams affecting non- 
urbanized and nonmatropolitan area population change). While there are several 
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micrO"-demcgrnphic migration riodels and re scar ch effortn (iiee, for example, 
aoldsciuidor , 1^71; Spoara, 1971; Spuaro, 1974: Lansing and Mueller, 1967] 
S-brigh ct ai. , 1^69; Roasi, 1955; Butlur otal. , 1969; Wolpert, 1965; Simon; 
195/; van Arsdol al . , 1968; and reviews by Sirnrnons, 1968; and Morrison, 
1972), fow if any of thtise siudit:s directly cvaluata and ttieorctlcally Intonrate 
thcj rol^. of prcforonces in a popul.?.tion dispersal migration pattern. 

Focjsing spacifically on provious rosidcntial preference research, two genctral 
approaches hav^^ enierged* The first ^proach cixamines residential prGferencu as 
a factor of housing and/or intra-urban neighborhood choice. Trie tlirust of much 
of this research haa been Bn empirical nrialysis of psrcc^ived preferences with 
respect to alt<L'rnativu living environments (see, for example* Butler et aL , 1969; 
Lansing et al, , 1970; Lamanna, 1964; Munson, 1956; Richards, 1963; Johnson, 
1971; iVUchelson, 1966; MichGlson, 1967; Wilson, 1962; Peterson, 1967; Foote 
^al. , I960; Homville, 1971; and Kain andQuigley, 1970). The focus on the 
amenities and qualities of life people desire, while of particular interest and value 
to planners, is not aimed directly at tho issues of size of p lace preference and 
population redistribution. An emphasis on these latter issues constitutes a second 
approach to residential preferences (see, for example, Masie andRawlingi, 1972; 
Fuguitt and Zuiches, 1975; Zuiches and Fuguitt, 1972; Dillman andDobash, 1972; 
and Lee gt al. , 1971). 

Both Bize of place prcfcrc^nce and attributes, conditions or characteristics 
sought havn bLOP stuaied by Fuguitt and Zuiches (1975) with a national sample 
and by De Jcng (1974) in a report on Pennsylvania population redistribution. In 
respect to size of place preferences the results of these two studies are much the 
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sFinio in that they markedly qualify tiic public opinion poll conclusions which have 
shown 1) that most respondents would like tc live in small towns t>nd rural areas, 
and 2) that the percentage of people cxprosaing this prefergnce cscceeded the 
porcontagQ currantly hvino tiiere. It appears, however, that while many people 
do not want to live in a large city, neither do they want to live very far away from 
one, V/hen respondents tj^cpressod a prcfGronce for a location by the degree of 
proximity to a large city of over 50,000 people, there is a marked profcrunce for 
smaller towns and rural arenas v^ithin cominuting distance (about 30 miles) of a large 
city. Population growth in these exurban residential area commuting zones has, in 
fact, been most marked in Hie par^t decade. Thus although people seem to want a 
small town or rural envirunment, they also want it to be near a motropolitan center , 

To date the data on tb.e relationship between residential preferences and population 
distribution has been limited to statements of desires and expectations. While this 
information provides a tentative basis for infereiiees about metropolitan to nonnictro- 
politan migration, it suffers from flie substitution of a hypothetical migration stream 
for actual migration behavior, As a result the validity of the hypothesis that si^e 
of place or urban proximity preferences is a factor in population dispersal is still 
open to question, It is to a more direct assossment of this hypothesis that this 
research is addressed, 

Data and Methodology 

The data are from a panel design survey of residential preferences and mlgratioii 
for Pennsylvania households* The first interview concerned residential preference 
in terms of both size of place and proximity to a large city as well as em extensive 



list of residential prc'teroDcu attributes* Conduct£;d in the Spring of 1974, the 
survey was a multi^stagod nrea probability sample down to tho block levGl where 
quota snmpling was used, with quotas based on box and employment status* Tho 
srimplc Wc?.s de^signod to identify a random sample of tho noninstitutional population 
oi thcj state, 18 years qI: age and over* Thu primary sampling strata wcrc2 large 
inctroporitan areas (Fhiladelphia and Pittsburgh) , mtdium^sised metropolitan areas 
(other metropolitan cities in the state), and nonmetropolitan ai-eas. Eecausc of the 
quota feature of tlie sample design , teats of significance are not appropriate* The 
sample procedures resulted in a random cample of 777 households plus a special 
screened sample of 319 households where the respondent indicated a fairly high 
probabiUty of the household mo^ng within the coming year, A fairly high probability 
of moving was defined as a ^'definitely will move'^ , "probably will move'' , or "a £mr 
chance of moving" response to the question: "We are interested in how likely it Is 
that you and the rnombers of yoiir household will try to move from your present placa 
in the next 12 months The completion rate for the random sampling was 76 percent, 
within acceptable range for this type of survey. Pace^to^face interviews were con^ 
ducted by trained personnel of the Pennsylvania Field Research Laboratory, A follow- 
up survey on actual migration patterns was conducted by phone one year later in tho 
Spring of 1975, 

A special problem in this type of migration research is that households are the 
simipling and migration unit while preference attitudes are obtained from the house' 
hold head or the spouse of the head, To minimize tiiis incongruity we specifically 
asked the respondent to answer each preference question as a respondent-^informant 
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for the entire household. That housohold members could hold differiiig prefercsnces 
was thus a pDspible response, but onu reported by less than four percent of the 
respondents i We also probed concerning who made tlie final decision to move, Fifty^ 
five percant of the households indicated a joint decision between tiie household head 
?^nd the spoiiso, 35 percent reported the final decision was made by the houDehold 
head, 5 percent by the spouse of the head mid 5 percent by other persons. The 
follow-up survey was conducted with the same random respondent as the original 
interview in 95 percent of the houaeholds recontacted. 

Froni the original sample of 1096 households, 944 (90 < 7 percent) ccmpleted inter^ 
views were obtained* Of the iii complete caGes 2. 0 percent were contacted but refused 
to be interviewed while 7, 3 percent could not be recontacted* An analysis of the 
household^that could not bo recontacted indicated that i^^e largely central city 
lower socioeconoinic status households, 58 percent of whom had black household heads 
and an averaga age of 51 years, In a four-^way comparison with nonffvovers, local 
movers, and out-of-town movers, the not recontacted households were most similar 
to nonmovors and least similar to out-^of-^town movers. No phone, an unlisted photie, 
and the unwillingness of fainily and friends to facilitate recontact were major factoids 
in the reintorview completeness rate* From the available Information it is possible 
that up to 20 of the not recontacted households may have changed residences. 

In order to have enough cases to analyze different migration patterns and to 
accurately represent the noninstitutional poiiulation of tlie state, the random and 
screoned samples were combined by means of a weighttng scheme (Da Jong and Soil, 
1975)* Based on th& weighted sample 13,1 percent of the staters households con-- 
taining 12*0 percent of tiie state's population changed residences within the one year 
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pariod of the study. This figurg is almoat Ideatical to the 12, 1 porcent mobility fipurc 

reported by the U.S* Bureau of the Ccmsus a one- year rate for the metropolitm 

Northeast during their March 1970^March 1971 pariod the latest one year rate 

availnble from the Census CU,S, Eurc.Hu of tlie Census, 1972). 

We classified the community whcro tho household lived at the time of the first 

survey, the coinmunity where a migrant household lived at ttie time of the second 

Burvey, and the respondent-s prefarrod size of place of residence at tiie time of the 

first survey according to the categories in the following set of questions, 

"In terms of size, if you could live in any size community you wanted to, 
would you prefer to live in: 

1» A large city of over 500,000 people (about the size of Philadelphia 
or Pittsburgh) . 

2. A suburb of a large city Cabout the si^e of Philadelphia or Pittsburgh) . 

3» A medium-sized city of 50,000 to 500,000 people (about Hie sim of 
Harrisburg, Bethlehem or Johnstown). 

4. A smaller city of 10,000 to 50,000 penple, 

5. A city or village under 10,000 people* 

6* The countryside outside a city or village* 

If tho respondents indicated a preference for either a smaller city , a city or village 

under 10,000 or the countryside, ttie following question was also asked- 

"Would you prefer to live say within 15 miles of a large or medium^ si sod 
city of over 50 ,000 people , live about 15 to 30 miles from tiie city , or be 
farther aWay from such a city?" 

This set of categories is essentially similar to that used by Fuguitt and Zuiches 

(1975) in their nationwide survey of sisu of place preferences. While a more precise 
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iiitarprctation of size of placo praferences might be collected tibrough a different inter- 
view format CDillman, 1973) , the congruity hetween the time 1, time 2 and preferences 
cntegories facilitates the intQrpretability of tlic results* Size of place of residence 
nnd distance from a city dataware coded frDm household addresses, Distanco froni 
a city w.ls computod using zip code area coordinates of tiie ruspondent's post office 
and the geographic center of the neartist city of 50,000 or more inhabitants, The 
subsequent analysis is of th€ 225 househQlds that moved during the study period, A 
comparison of mover and nonmover households revoaled no significant difference on 
BizQ of place resideiitial preferences. Of the households tOiat moved 40 percent 
reported they lived in the saxne town or city and 60 percent reported living in a 
different town or city than a year earlier* 

Size of Place Preference and Migratjon Behavior 

Consistent with most previous research on residential size of place preferences, 

76 percent of the movers in our sainple expref.sed a decided p .feronce for smaller 

cities, villages and the countryside when they were interviewed in 1974 (Tabla 1) . 
V/ith proKimity to a city Ignored, tixis percentage compares favorably with Fuguitt 

and Zuiches' 74 percent from a nationwide sample. The porctntages on the principal 
diagonal represent those respondents whose area of origin and preferred si^e of 
place of residence coincide. In only ono of these categories (the countryside) doGS 
si^e of plsce of origin and preferred residence coincide for more than one-half of tlie 
respondents. The relatively sniall percentage (13) of the total sample expressing a 
preference for larger size places (above ^d to ttie right of toe diagonal in Table 1) is 
the striking pattern noted by other researchers (Fuguitt and Zuiches, 1975), 
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Equally striking, how over i is the incongriiity betweem tho prefercriccf^ md the 
actual size of place of destination of these movers ori© year later* the data in 
Tabic 2 indicate, a total of 58 percent actLially located in the central city or suburb 
of a largo or a rnc:dium-sizccl city. This is more than 2i times th^ proportioii who 
st^itod a prefaronCG for a larger or niediurn-sized city location, By rnr>iparisDn 42 
percent actually locatod in a Bmnllgr city, village, or the countryside ^hilc 73 percent 
stated a preference for these size of place locations. The percGiitages on the principal 
diagonal indicate where the preferred size of place coincides witJi the si^ze of place of 
destination. For the entire sainple tliis group wtxs 34 percetit of all movers, but the 
figure ranged from 83 percent for those who preferred the ceritral city or subiarb of 
a large metropolitan area to 19 perccnit for those who preferred a countryside location. 
Cloarly many respondents who expressed aproference for a smaller cityj village or 
countrymde location actually moved to a larger sized place (above mxi to tiie sight of 
the diagonal in Table 2) while relatively few actually moved to the smaller-si^ ed 
preferred locations (below and to fhe left of the diagonal in Table 2). 

The weak relationship betweDn preferred mid actual location is tnore evident In 
Table 3 which summarises tho percent of movers attaining ttieir preferred destination 
for the same, any larger, or any smaller size of place and zero orter and partial 
correlations where previous si^e of place of origin is statisttcally controlled. The 
data indicate that only 11 pcrcGnt of all movers preferring a smaller sise of place 
were able to attain that prcfarencc , 27 percent of movers prcaferring a larger size 
of place , but 70 percent of those preferring the saine size of place as their area of 
origin. The partial corrulation coefficient between preferences arid actual migration 
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was .136 for all respondeiits but was siinilarlf diiHeyentiated for theae grouped 
categoWee * For movers preferrlrig the sraie size of place as their arei of origin it 
was , 754 i compared to *£06 for movers preferring a larger si^e of place and a 138 
for movers preferring a smallir si^e of place* Thus while there wm overall a strong 
desirG for a small town and rural living, the ability to obtain %eie desired locations 
through actual migration behavior v/as limited to about one ho\isehold in ten as mea-- 
Bured by our siie of place analytical schemG, and tiie greater probability was actually 
for a move to a larger il^e of place * 

PrOKiipit3^ to Large City Preference md Migrati on Behavior 

To this point the analysis has conceritrated on ii^e of place preferences and 
Ignored the pro^cimity of a preferred place to a large city* As was noted earlier* 
howover, prcKimity to a large city is a critical specifl cation In flie residential 
preference-population distribution argument CFugnitt and Zuicheej 1975 and De Jong, 
1974). Thus the finding that a relatively small proportion of houiieholds that moved 
to smaller size placei between 1974 and 1975 were able to attain a preferred si^e 
of place may be in part a function of proicimity to a large city. 

To test this hypotheais we claisified smaller city, village and countryside loca'^ 
Hons at the time of the first interview , the second interview * and fte respondent - e 
residential preference responses as being within 15 miles of a large city , between 15 
and 30 miles of a large city, or inore tiian 30 iniles from a large city. In cill 32 percent 
of the respondents preferred a smaller size of place within 15 inlles of a large city, 
29 percent between 15 and 30 rniles of a large city, and 17 percent more than 30 iniles 
from a large city* Theie percentages are generally consistent with Fugultt and 




Z mches' natiorial ssraple of 1 9 p ercmt pvmi^r^ncm for a location more thm 30 milei 
feomi large clly and 55 percent within 30 iniles of a large city. The data reinforce 
the cort elusion that if people coiild Uve in tiie location of their preference, the clear 
d^iirc 30 toha^t the best cf both the urban and rural envirDnnients by living oiit but 
net ^ct5?^ou1of a large city , 

Tua^ntr^g to residerxtialprefeirefices and actual migration, as noted before more 
than 2i limos the 22 pearcerit who stated apyeferenee for a large or roedlum^sized 
city iQcatioii acluall^r move there , 3n terms of proxinil^ to a large cityj 15 percent 
o£ our sample of movers relocated in a smaller city ^ villagD or the Gountryside within 
IS miles of alaTge elty and 24 percent w^lthin 15 m^d 30 miles of a layge city . The 
pirefcrence figiirea for tiie^e two locations ^as 32 and 29 perceiit, respecttvely. Five 
percent mlccat^d in a small city ^ vdllmgm ox ttie country aide more tiian 30 miles from 
a large city although 17 percent mzprmm^d a preference for these areas^ 

While tfies©figu.^eB fit ttie pattern of obierved population growtih in smaller cities, 
villagep f and the Countryside within coOTmutog dlstmce of large cities, clearly 
many respondents who preierred to locate gut of a larger city actually moved to a 
location witliin a large or naodlum-siied city. As in the case of size of place prefer- 
ence^, tiie relatively- weak relationship betyyeen preferred End actual location is 
evident in Table 4 wliich presents a three-way analysis of location witti reipect to a 
lar^ge city for the place of origin , preferred place of residence, and place of destina- 
tton. Only 7 pe^gciit of ano^eri prefera^ing a smaller sige of place or a location f-urther 
from a large city thaii ttielr area ef origin were able to attain their preference . This 
conipared to 19 percent attainment for thDSe preferring a larger eim of place or loca- 
ttoa naarer to a larger city than their area of origin. On tiie other hand 72 percent 
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of primarily short-^distance moveyi , who preferred ttie sane iise of place or distance 
froni m large city as their area of origin, attained tiieir pyefeyred location i Similarly, 
the partial correlation coefficlerit between preferred proKiniity to a city and actual 
mlgratioii was ,131 for all respQiidenti but was differentiated for oflier categoriei. 
For movers preferring srae sise of place or dlstajice from a large city m tlielr 
area of origin the partial correlation was . 852, corapared to * 448 for movers preforriiig 
a larger sim of place or location closer to a large city, aiid - ,109 for movors 
preferring a smaller size of place or a location further from a large clly , 

In sunimary the pattern again shows a high attainment of a preferred residence 
mth reapeot to proximity to a large city where there v/mB congruence bs^een eiE© 
of place of origin and preferred location, md arnodyrately low attainment of a large 
sm& of preferred residence. But there was little relationship between actual migration 
behavior and preferences for a more distait location froni a large city > The data 
tiius tend to reject the hypothesis that proKimity to a large city is a criticai specific 
cation in the relationeWp between size of place resldeiitial preferences mid populatiQn 
dispersal migration behavior* 

Disciisiion 

Based on the evidence we conclude that the extent to whieh movers cmn attain a 
Stated size of place preference or a preferred proximity to a large city is greatly 
deterinined by whether or not their preferred location is thm same or different from 
flieir previoiis residence. If tiie tvvo are congruent, as is the caae for many short- 
distance inovers, then ^e relationihip be^een residential preferencea and actual 
toigratton ii quite high (about 70 percent attainment of a preference category), But 
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if the household prefers a different size of place or proximity iDcaticn with respect to 



a large city , then tihe relationship between reBidentiil prefereiice md actual migration 
is low (about 14 percent attainrnent) , particularly for tho&c- preferring either a smaller 
size of place a location fui tber frtrm a large city Cabout 10 percent attainment and 
a small negative partial correlatton coefiicicnt). As the latter situation applieB to 
respondents niDving ina metropolitm toi^rard nonmetropolitan stream , residential 
preferences expressed in ternis of small city, villaga or the cotintrysidei or proximity 
to a city locations seem to have Uttlc relatlonBhIp to actual migratiori behavior 
categorized by the saine si^e of place or proximity scheme. 

These conclusions do not minimlge tiie favorable orientation to rural and small 
town life expressed by the respondents in ttis and previous surveys. The fludings 
do suggest that the links between size of place preference etaternents and area of 
destinadon of rnovers one year later is not straight forward* Deveral alternattve 
eKplariatioiis can be suggested for fee weak relationship between si^e of place prefer- 
ence itatenients and mobility behavior for metropolitM: to noninetropolltmi direction 
niDvers, It could be that the frequently reported favorable vlev; of rural and small 
town life is a very general orientatlcin which ia relatively unimportant in actual loca- 
tion de cisi on -^111 aking. Si^e of place md projcimity preferences assume all other things 
are equal* However, many tilings , such as the quality of schools and other services, 
are not equal. They are often better in suburbs than in nonmetropolitm areas. 
Another possible explanation is that financial constraints, location of work, and 
spatially related factors prevent people from attaining their si^e of place preference. 
A third possible explanation is tiiatslEe of place categories and pro^mity with respeot 
to a large city are relatively unimportant concepts to respondents when it comes to 




actual tocatlon decisioiis* These categoriei maybe stirro|iates for specific home, 
community i or area attributes or characteristlcB which membirs of fte hoiisehold 
desire. If thai is the case, preference for small tow^n or countryside locations may be 
attributed to spccifla attributes or desired characteristics. 

From a population dispersal policy perspective, these data do not support the 
"pop ulatip^ spread" approach which is oriented at growth spread throughout sparaely 
populated rural areas. Wost respondents ^^ho prefer a sniallcr ii^e of place also want 
to be within comniuting distance of a metropolitan center, Furtlierinorc our dai^ 
Indicate no corarelatiori between residential prefereruces and actual migration beha\rior 
for those w^ho prefer a snialler aim of place or a rural environment, rhtis neither 
the attitude nor thennigration behavior data point to preferencei for smaller citiis, 
%dllagei or the countryside as a itrong basis for a population redistribution policy* 
Not directly assessed eitlier in terms of preferencei or actual migrataoii behavior 
^as the potential for policy stimulated growth in smaller and middle-sized "growth 
center'^ cittes. Such an approach represerits an alternative albeit related perspacttvo 
to populaticn dispersal policy (Hanien, 1971, 1973a, 1973b| and Fuguitti 1971)* 
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XaUe X. Frefefred Slae of Place of Residgacs by SizB ot Plaes of 
Origin, 1974-75 
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Suburb of City 
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Table 2. Sl^e of Place of Deatlnatlon by Preferrad Slse of Plaaa of 
Residence, 1974-75 
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100a 
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